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Lincoln  and  the  Quakers 

Letter  from  the  Past — 176 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  has  asked  us  all  to  cele¬ 
brate  February  12  and  the  week  that  includes  it  in 
special  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  born,  like  Charles 
Darwin,  on  that  day,  in  1809.  We  have  done  this  now  and 
then  in  the  past  (Letters  47,  63,  122,  130),  but  a  sesquicen- 
tennial  birthday  is  not  an  ordinary  event,  and  perhaps 
something  may  be  said  still  of  Lincoln  and  the  Quakers. 

Even  before  he  knew  that  John  Bright  was  a  Friend, 
Lincoln  was  a  great  admirer  of  him.  Earlier  letters  have 
mentioned  his  American  Quaker  friends.  One  of  them 
was  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  induced  him  to  write  for  election¬ 
eering  use  his  brief  autobiography.  In  this  Lincoln  him¬ 
self  claims  Quaker  descent.  Hitherto  biographers  and 
Lincoln  genealogists  have  not  been  able  convincingly  to 
confirm  this,  and  the  claim  has  been  categorically  denied. 
I  have  known  for  some  time  that  clues  to  other  ancestors 
had  been  found  with  marriage  in  meeting  recorded — an 
almost  sure  evidence  of  membership  in  1678  or  1692  or 
1713,  before  formal  Quaker  membership  was  initiated. 
I  await  publication  by  the  discoverer  before  reporting 
details. 

Another  appropriate  type  of  matter  here  would  be 
Lincoln’s  stories  about  Quakers.  A  raconteur  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  contacts  must  have  had  several,  though  his  humor 
was  often  at  his  own  expense.  I  find  few  such  stories  in  the 
printed  collections  of  A.  K.  McClure  and  of  Emanuel  Herz. 
Here  is  one  from  the  latter,  which  Lincoln  once  said  was 
the  best  story  he  ever  read  in  the  papers  about  himself. 
Two  Quakers  were  traveling  on  the  railroad  and 
were  heard  discussing  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
Civil  War. 

"I  think  that  Jefferson  will  succeed,”  said  one. 
“Why  does  thee  think  so?”  asked  the  other. 
“Because  Jefferson  is  a  praying  man,”  said  the  first. 
“And  so  is  Abraham  a  praying  man,”  said  the 
second. 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “but  the  Lord  will  think 
Abraham  is  only  joking.” 

Better  known  among  modem  Friends  are  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  agreement  with  the  Quaker  peace  position  or  his 
understanding  of  it.  Speaking  in  Pennsylvania  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday  in  1861,  he  said,  “I  hope  no  one  [of  the 
Society  of  Friends]  who  originally  settled  here  or  who 
lived  here  since  or  who  lives  here  now  have  been  or  is  a 
more  devoted  lover  of  peace,  harmony  and  concord  than 
my  humble  self.”  A  year  later,  replying  to  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Friends  in  New  England,  he  wrote: 

Engaged  as  I  am  in  a  great  war,  I  fear  it  will  be 

(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Editorial 

Space  Dreams 

ECHNICAL  progress  is  moving  along  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  1958  World  Exhibit  at  Brussels  featured 
the  atom  as  the  most  telling  symbol  dominating  our 
thinking.  Yet,  even  before  the  exhibition  had  opened  its 
gates  to  the  public,  it  was  already  clear  that  the  peak  of 
our  interest  in  atomic  technology  had  passed.  From  week 
to  week  it  became  apparent  that  the  hold  on  our  imagina¬ 
tion  which  the  atom  formerly  had  was  shifting  to  the 
conquest  of  space.  The  Russians  surrendered  as  happily 
to  this  fascination  with  space  as  we,  and  from  March  to 
May,  1958,  most  articles  in  Russian  magazines  dealt  with 
these  new  perspectives.  Such  preoccupation  with  space 
and  rockets  was  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Russian 
publications  usually  concentrate  firmly  on  matters  of  so¬ 
cial  reform,  Soviet  economy,  education,  and  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  But  now  Russia  as  well  as  the  United  States  seems 
to  agree  that  we  have  entered  the  space  era,  whatever 
connotations  the  term  may  carry.  Robert  Jungk,  a  lead¬ 
ing  European  publicist,  attributes  this  change  to  our 
impatience  for  a  renewal  of  faith  in  progress,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  atom  had  been  so  badly  impeded  by  guilt 
feelings.  Millions  are  feeling  relieved  from  the  moral 
stigma  associated  with  atomic  power  and  its  first  tragic 
application  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  although  mis¬ 
siles  also  played  a  heinous  part  in  World  War  II.  We 
are,  nevertheless,  happy  to  be  carried  beyond  present 
realities  now  that  those  fanciful  Jules-Veme  dreams  of 
yore  are  about  to  come  true.  A  new  dimension  of  life  is 
opening  up.  Vaguely  a  sense  of  expansion  accompanies 
these  dreams,  even  suggesting  some  kind  of  unexpected 
solution  to  the  population  problems  plaguing  the  entire 
globe.  The  feeding,  housing,  and  clothing  of  millions  of 
people  in  underdeveloped  areas  is  still  the  most  pressing 
task;  yet  it  has  nothing  of  the  glamour  surrounding  space 
conquest,  and,  as  Robert  Jungk  remarks  sarcastically  in 
Die  Zeit,  Hamburg,  the  milky  ways  seem  at  present  more 
important  than  milk  itself.  Other  problems,  such  as  in¬ 
ternational  peace,  are,  of  course,  equally  pressing.  But 
our  financial  and  diplomatic  efforts  in  these  directions 
appear  secondary  to  our  zeal  in  wanting  to  conquer 
space,  a  vogue  that  causes  the  Russians  to  forget  their 
strenuous  occupation  with  social  reform.  Our  static  and 


Comments 

frustrated  minds  appear  to  be  rushing  forward  and  up¬ 
ward  in  this  new  surge  of  a  liberated  imagination. 

The  Geophysical  Year 

The  Geophysical  Year,  ending  December  31,  1958,  has 
produced  spectacular  results  of  lasting  value,  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  a  few  years  ago.  The 
part  which  our  solar  system  plays  in  the  structure  of  our 
galaxy,  the  study  of  the  mechanism  by  which  stars  are 
born,  and  the  increased  volume  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  genesis  of  our  globe — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
achievements  which  the  layman  can  appreciate.  The 
sense  of  public  and  international  competition  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  rocket  experiments,  antarctic  exploits,  and 
submarine  travels  under  the  arctic  region.  The  data  thus 
gathered  will  provide  material  for  analysis  and  additional 
research  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  layman  is  bound  to  remain  an  onlooker  in  most 
of  these  undertakings,  but  we,  too,  can  share  in  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  something  like  a  real  international  com¬ 
munity  was  established  by  the  nations  participating  in 
the  program  of  the  Geophysical  Year.  As  is  the  case  with 
trade,  commerce,  the  arts,  and  other  sciences,  we  seem  to 
find  it  easier  to  collaborate  internationally  in  these  areas 
than  on  the  political  level.  This  deplorable  fact  is  in 
part  attributable  to  the  grandstand  manners  which  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  in  Russia  as  well  as  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  assume  before  the  eager  eyes  of  a  watchful  pub¬ 
lic.  Mankind,  at  any  rate,  has  learned  in  1958  to  think 
or  dream  in  international,  intercontinental,  and  even  in- 
terglobal  terms.  Dare  we  hope  that  this  stretching  of  our 
minds  will  also  contribute  to  broadening  our  thinking 
in  ordinary  political  problems? 

In  Brief 

A  book  exhibition  held  recently  in  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  featured  stands  erected  by  the  Lutherans,  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  Spiritualists.  Bibles  and  Bunyan’s  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  were  in  demand.  A  Protestant  bookstore 
has  now  been  opened  on  a  central  site  in  the  town. 

In  the  United  States  the  percentage  of  abstainers 
from  alcohol  has  steadily  increased  from  1945  to  1958, 
and  rose  from  33  per  cent  in  1945  to  45  in  1958. 
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Concerning  Worship  and  Ministry— Part  II 


A  STRIKING  and  significant  contrast  between  pres¬ 
ent-day  Quaker  worship  and  that  which  has  been 
familiar  to  many  of  us  is  the  almost  complete  elimination 
of  prayer  from  a  good  many  meetings  for  worship.  I  am 
told  that  this  situation  is  by  no  means  universal,  but  it  is 
certainly  common  enough  to  constitute  a  trend  which  is 
probably  another  manifestation  of  contemporary  Quaker 
secularization  or  intellectualism. 

Vocal  prayer  is  undoubtedly  the  culmination  of  the 
corporate  spiritual  feeling  of  a  meeting  for  worship.  A 
good  many  Friends  of  the  last  generation  lived  lives  and 
thought  thoughts  which  led  them  into  a  natural  and 
unself-conscious  communion  with  God,  and  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  address  Him  publicly  in  terms  of  thanks, 
praise,  or  supplication.  Yet  despite  their  facility  they 
took  their  prayer  seriously,  and  so  did  the  meeting.  Tlie 
meeting  responded  to  prayer  by  rising  to  its  feet;  this 
“support  of  the  Friend  in  supplication”  gave  to  everyone 
a  sense  of  participation  in  a  solemn  and  soul-searching 
exercise.  But  I  am  told  that  this  custom  of  “support  in 
supplication”  is  now  observed  in  only  one  of  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  Meetings;  all  others  have  given  it  up  long  since. 
Empirical  observation  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
next  casualty,  following  about  a  generation  later,  is  the 
virtual  or  total  disappearance  of  prayer  altogether.  In¬ 
tellectuals,  as  we  midtwentieth-century  Friends  are,  are 
self-conscious  as  regards  vocal  prayer. 

Our  meetings  might  increase  in  spiritual  quality  if, 
before  we  rise  to  speak,  we  should  carefully  consider 
whether  w’e  are  equally  prepared  to  kneel  to  pray  and,  if 
we  are  incapable  of  the  latter  ministry,  whether  we  are 
spiritually  prepared  for  the  former.  If  it  be  granted  that 
there  is  a  defensible  distinction  between  the  exercises  of 
vocal  prayer  and  of  other  vocal  ministry,  respectively,  and 
that  a  rigorous  invocation  of  this  criterion  would  elimi¬ 
nate  some  helpful  ministry,  nevertheless  even  its  mild 
application  could  appreciably  reduce  the  “self-centered 
messages  and  Quaker  sales  talks.” 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  techniques  of  developing  a  spiritually  satisfying  meet¬ 
ing,  but  many  persons  can  think  of  no  better  starting 
point  (and  frequently  no  better  stopping  point)  than  a 
citation  from  the  Bible.  Needless  to  say,  not  all  passages 
are  equally  helpful  or  inspiring,  though  one  hesitates  to 
discard  any  of  them  after  hearing  Rufus  Jones  preach  one 
of  his  best  sermons  on  the  “begats.”  Without  pursuing 
the  matter  as  far  as  Rufus  Jones’  unique  genius  enabled 
him  to  proceed,  there  are,  however,  many  passages  in  both 
Testaments  which  deserve  to  be  brought  to  our  memory 
again  and  again,  especially  since  nowadays  the  Bible  is 


read  only  in  private  schools,  and  not  in  all  of  these;  since 
it  is  de-emphasized  in  our  Sunday  schools;  and  since  it 
has  never  been  a  scheduled  part  of  the  Quaker  meeting 
for  worship.  Many  of  our  ministers  have  the  knack  of 
combining  the  Scriptures  with  other  reading  matter  and 
with  contemporary  events  in  a  thoroughly  satisfying  way, 
with  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  spirituality  always  to 
the  fore  and  with  the  concrete  applications  to  mundane 
problems  in  second  place.  One  is  on  the  right  track  if  one 
can  maintain  this  balance;  but  a  great  deal  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Philadelphia  Quaker  ministry  shows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  do  so. 

Second,  once  a  theme  has  been  enunciated,  whether 
by  Scriptural  texts  or  in  other  terms,  its  development 
should  be  intellectually  sound.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  ministry  of  50  years  ago  and  more 
failed  the  test  so  lamentably.  Obviously,  a  Friend's  ser¬ 
mon  need  not  be  of  the  caliber  or  of  the  organization  of 
a  prepared  classroom  lecture  or  pulpit  address,  but  one 
can  at  least  hope  that  false  analogies  from  the  physical 
universe,  misstatements  of  common  knowledge,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  intellectual  imperfections  will  not  mar  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  they  are  intended  to  illuminate. 

Third,  a  spiritually  satisfying  meeting  must  contain  a 
proper  proportion  of  silence,  which  may  vary  from  one 
occasion  to  another;  but  the  principle  is  solid,  and  its 
nonobservance  at  recent  Yearly  Meetings  has  left  most  of 
us  in  an  inward  turmoil  rather  than  satisfied  and  in¬ 
spired.  Robert  Barclay’s  famous  account  of  how  he  found 
the  evil  weakning  [sic]  in  him  and  the  good  raised  up  in 
response  to  the  secret  power  he  felt  when  he  came  into 
the  silent  assemblies  of  God’s  people  (Apology,  Prop.  XI, 
Para.  VII)  is  an  early  tribute  to  the  power  of  silence;  and 
the  Clerks  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Min¬ 
istry  can  summarize  the  very  numerous  comments  made 
to  them  at  recent  Yearly  Meetings  by  saying  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  heartily  agrees.  (One  Quarterly 
Meeting  reports  that  “opinion  was  unanimous  that  there 
is  always  too  much  speaking  in  meetings  for  worship  at 
Yearly  Meeting  time:  so  much  that  the  spirit  of  worship 
is  lacking,  and  many  who  speak  seem  to  have  been  work¬ 
ing  up  something  to  discharge.”) 

The  trouble  is  that  it  requires  only  one  Friend  at  a 
time  to  ruin  the  silence  ardently  desired  by  all  the  rest. 
The  self-uncontrol  which  permits  a  Friend  to  be  on  his 
feet  before  his  predecessor  has  completed  the  physical  act 
of  sitting  down  (I  myself  saw  it  at  the  last  Yearly  Meeting) 
shows  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  permitting 
God  to  speak  to  us  as  we  meditate  on  what  has  been  said. 

This  observation  is  no  criticism  of  the  quality  of  any 
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single  message  delivered  at  Yearly  Meeting  last  year  or 
the  year  before;  any  one  of  them  taken  by  itself  carried  a 
message  of  inspiration.  But  one  after  another  each  was 
annihilated  by  the  haste  with  which  the  next  Friend  in¬ 
truded  himself  into  what  should  have  been  a  weighty 
occasion.  Most  First-day  meetings  for  worship  are  not 
plagued  as  are  our  Yearly  Meetings,  but  occasionally  some 
of  them  are.  Any  Friend  should  be  perfectly  clear  in  his 
own  conscience  that  the  meeting  has  completed  its  silent 
contribution  to  the  previous  message  before  he  rises  to 
give  his  own. 

Fourth,  when  he  does  so,  he  should,  if  possible,  relate 
his  message  to  a  theme  which  has  already  been  touched. 
If  it  cannot  be  related  to  the  climate  already  created  in 
the  Meeting,  one  should  consider  carefully  whether  its  in¬ 
troduction  may  not  be  disharmonious  and  whether  it 
might  not  better  be  deferred  to  another  occasion. 

Fifth,  ministry  should  be  well  “paced.”  This  is  not  to 
say  a  priori  that  it  should  be  either  long  and  compendious 
or  short  and  concise;  but  it  is  to  say  that  when  one  has 
said  what  is  in  his  heart,  he  should  take  his  seat  and  let 
the  message  work  in  the  silence.  Two  of  the  most  spir¬ 
itually  gifted  ministers  in  my  experience  regularly  took 
the  edge  off  their  own  ministry  by  laboring  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  over  what  had  already  been  fully  and  effectively  said 
in  the  first  five.  They  had  poor  terminal  facilities. 

How  does  the  Society  of  Friends  foster  its  ministry? 
The  Philadelphia  system  has  taken  one  of  two  paths, 
namely,  a  Committee  of  Ministry  and  Counsel  or  a 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  The  use  of 
either  of  these  techniques  bases  the  ministry  more  broadly 
than  does  the  pastoral  system  at  the  same  time  as  it  fixes 
a  responsibility  on  definitely  named  persons.  But  in 
either  case,  ministry  from  outside  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Min¬ 
istry  is  always  welcome  as  a  still  further  widening  of  par¬ 
ticipation  and  as  a  source  of  new  spiritual  insights.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  however,  it  is  still  an  individual  who 
performs  the  act  of  ministering,  and  in  the  absence  of 
formal  training  in  denominational  Christianity  and  other 
pastoral  studies,  it  behooves  the  individual  to  construct 
his  own  curriculum  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  exercise. 

At  the  head  of  this  curriculum  we  may  obviously 
place  his  choice  of  reading  material.  In  addition  to  the 


Scriptures  we  here  include  reading  and  meditation  upon 
the  Queries,  Advices,  and  other  parts  of  the  Discipline; 
Quaker  literature  bearing  upon  worship  and  ministry; 
the  enormous  treasury  of  non-Quaker  material  bearing 
on  the  same  general  themes;  many  poets  who  have  not 
merely  seen  deeply  into  spiritual  problems  and  values  but 
have  also  recorded  their  insights  in  easily  quotable  form; 
and  so  on.  From  this  list  one  need  not  exclude  up-to-date 
literature,  but  it  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  much 
of  this  latter  is  ephemeral  while  the  classics  have  at  least 
stood  a  test  of  survival  which  presupposes  a  certain  in¬ 
herent  and  permanent  validity. 

Apart  from  personal  reading,  there  are  certain  formal 
studies  offered  at  Pendle  Hill  and  in  some  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  which  are  accessible  to  us  all.  For 
those  who  would  base  their  ministry  upon  scholarship, 
these  opportunities  are  wide  open  to  the  serious  student. 

For  those  who  are  less  inclined  toward  formal  study 
there  are  the  various  group  searchings  and  cultivation 
represented  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  on  Ministry  and 
Worship,  the  retreats,  the  study  groups  and  the  confer¬ 
ences  arranged  by  various  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ings  from  time  to  time.  A  series  of  questions  growing 
out  of  concerns  presented  at  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  has 
recently  been  distributed  to  Monthly  Meetings  on  Wor¬ 
ship  and  Ministry  in  the  hope  that  they  may  have  some 
usefulness  in  (his  connection. 

One  need  not  wait  for  adult  years  before  embarking 
on  certain  aspects  of  his  curriculum.  Our  Committees  on 
Religious  Education  might  give  far  more  specific  thought 
to  the  form  that  the  Society’s  ministry  will  be  taking  in 
30  years  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  do.  Specific  sugges¬ 
tions  lie  outside  of  the  scope  of  our  present  consideration, 
but  it  should  be  evident  that  the  policies  followed  in 
Friends  day  schools  and  First-day  schools  cannot  fail  to 
find  their  eventual  fruitage  in  the  rising  generation. 

Finally,  Monthly  Meetings  on  Worship  and  Ministry 
might  seriously  consider  a  question  which  was  briefly 
ventilated  at  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  namely,  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  meetings  for  worship.  Prac¬ 
tice  on  this  point  varies  from  one  Meeting  to  another; 
most  of  them  have  not  adopted  it,  but  the  plain  fact  is 
that  all  other  Christian  forms  of  worship  include  it  as  a 
vehicle  of  instruction,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  consider- 


L/mO  receive  God’s  commands  and  His  counsel  and  all  His  teaching  is  the  privilege  of  the  inward  man;  after 
that  he  is  united  with  God.  And  where  there  is  such  a  union,  the  outward  man  is  surely  taught  and  ordered  by 
the  inward  man,  so  that  no  outward  commandment  or  teaching  is  needed.  But  the  commandments  and  laws  of 
men  belong  to  the  outer  man  and  are  needful  for  those  men  who  know  nothing  better,  for  else  they  would  not 
know  what  to  do  and  what  to  refrain  from,  and  would  become  like  unto  the  dogs  or  other  beasts. — Theologica 
Germanica 
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able  capacities  for  quoting  the  Scriptures  at  length  and 
authoritatively,  it  might  have  some  virtue  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  Friends  as  well.  ^ 

^  Howard  Comfort 

Internationally  Speaking 

LFRIDA  VI PONT  FOULDS'  biography  of  Arnold 
Rowntree  reports  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  asked  his  brother, 
Lord  Robert,  later  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  whether 
the  League  would  work.  “Think  again,  Hugh,”  replied 
Lord  Robert.  “Will  a  spade  work?” 

An  effective  disarmament  agreement,  like  a  spade, 
requires  the  intent  as  well  as  the  device.  An  interesting, 
readable,  and,  on  the  whole,  encouraging  study  of  the 
problems  of  inspection  of  compliance  with  disarmament 
agreements  is  Inspection  for  Disarmament,  edited  by 
Professor  Seymour  Melman  (Columbia  University  Press, 
1958;  291  pages;  $6.00).  It  is  the  result  of  studies  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies 
in  Columbia  University.  Its  conclusion  is  that,  while 
infallibility  is  impossible,  it  is  possible  to  set  up  an  in¬ 
spection  system  so  effective  that  evasion  will  be  sufficiently 
difficult  to  make  disarmament  agreements  workable,  if 
there  is  a  real  desire  for  disarmament  agreements  among 
the  nations  parties  to  the  agreements. 

Inspection  for  Disarmament  begins  with  a  summary 
of  its  conclusions.  It  continues  with  chapters  by  experts 
in  many  fields.  It  discusses,  for  instance,  the  possibilities 
of  detecting  evasions  latent  in  the  need  for  certain  highly 
specialized  parts,  such  as  the  bearings  for  the  gyroscopes 
of  guided  missiles  which  require  precision  of  such  a  high 
order  that  it  calls  attention  to  a  project  for  which  such 
unusual  parts  are  needed.  Chapters  on  experience  in 
evading  disarmament  regulations  are  provided  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  critic  of  evasions  under  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
by  a  former  officer  of  the  illegal  Jewish  army  in  Palestine. 
There  are  reports  by  three  “evasion  teams,”  set  up  to 
consider  possibilities  of  evading  the  terms  of  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
public  opinion  and  to  arrangements  to  encourage  citi¬ 
zens  to  inform  the  inspecting  agency  of  indications  of 
attempts  at  evasion.  The  study  points  out  that  this 
would  require  people  to  appreciate  the  value  to  their 
own  country  of  effective  disarmament  arrangements. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  such  a  study  and  encouraging 
to  have  it  conclude  that  inspection  adequate  for  a  work¬ 
able  disarmament  system  is  possible,  if  the  nations  in¬ 
volved  want  disarmament. 

Conscription  is  an  obstacle  to  disarmament.  Nobody, 
practically,  likes  conscription.  A  great  many  who  believe 


that  it  should  not  become  a  permanent  feature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  feel  that,  under  present  conditions,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  must  be  critically  endured.  But  its  necessity  is 
questionable.  One  serious  drawback  to  conscription  is 
its  tendency  to  direct  people's  minds  and  national  actions 
to  military  methods  of  trying  to  deal  with  international 
disputes,  when  the  nature  of  the  weapons  now  available 
makes  avoidance  of  the  use  of  military  methods  necessary 
for  survival,  not  to  mention  finding  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  Instead  of  being  necessary,  con¬ 
scription  can  be  regarded  as  a  cause  as  well  as  a  symptom 
of  the  peril  that  now  endangers  the  United  States. 

As  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  President  of  Mills  College,  has 
written,  “Modern  war,  and  the  preparation  for  it,  is  by 
its  nature  a  socialist  enterprise,  a  governmental  business 
monopoly”  (Educating  Our  Daughters,  Harpers,  1950). 
Preparing  for  war  as  a  defense  against  communism  tends 
to  become  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Ending  conscrip¬ 
tion  would  not  be  equivalent  to  adopting  a  pacifist  na¬ 
tional  policy,  but  it  could  help  improve  the  atmosphere 
of  international  relations,  and  it  would  increase  freedom 
for  the  minds  of  United  States  citizens  to  work  at  the 
urgent  and  difficult  task  of  developing  peaceful  means 
of  defending  peace. 

The  present  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  decline 
to  renew  the  authority  to  induct  drafted  men  into  the 
armed  forces.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  decline. 
January  23,  1939  Richard  R.  Wood 

Lompoc,  Pacific  Missile  Base 
By  Hildegarde  Planner 
From  this  dry  coast  a  deadly  savior  rises. 

Ascension  of  our  fear. 

To  carry  doom  beyond  the  dying  year 

Forward  with  flame  through  fatal  veins  of  time 
And  the  small,  stricken  heart  of  man. 

Who  will  never  long  to  be  a  child  again. 

Winter  in  Lompoc  bears  no  flower; 

And  if  memorial  roots  lie  in  the  earth. 

We  dare  not  say  the  clod  shall  bloom  by  faith. 

Yet  from  ourselves  demand,  in  a  faint  month. 
Harvest  from  a  hole,  good  gleaning  from  despair. 

In  fields  by  thunder  trampled  and  left  bare. 

Where  the  burning  god  flew  up. 

Where  even  the  wild  birds  wither. 

And  the  great  seasons  stop. 

Leaving  no  pastoral  balm  that’s  fit  to  gather — 

And  still  we  come,  as  in  a  psalm. 

To  search  by  stone  and  weed 
For  hope’s  apocryphal,  pure  seed. 
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From  Our  U.N.  Representative 

This  letter  is  started  as  we  fly  from  Bangkok  to  Saigon, 
since  the  Thai  border  is  closed,  in  order  to  get  to  Cambodia 
and  visit  Angkor  Wat. 

During  the  last  two  months  we  have  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  observe  and  photograph  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund  and  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  Indonesia  and 
Thailand.  Having  thrown  off  foreign  domination,  Indonesia 
is  determined  to  tackle  the  problems  of  health  and  education 
for  its  {>eople.  UNICEF  is  doing  magnificent  work  for  mothers 
and  children;  it  now  has  some  2,000  Health  Centers.  The 
new  soy  bean  milk  plant  is  in  op>eration,  and  this  rich  product 
is  used  in  some  school-feeding  programs. 

UNESCO  is  assisting  the  government  in  mass  education. 
Indonesia  cannot  have  compulsory  schooling;  there  are  not 
enough  schools  or  teachers.  In  the  country  outside  Djakarta, 
a  functional  building  has. been  built  cooperatively  by  the 
community.  It  is  a  Training  Center  for  Mass  Education,  con¬ 
taining  a  lecture  hall  and  exhibition  room  with  mobile  library. 
In  other  buildings  weaving  and  crafts  are  taught,  and  one 
included  a  demonstration  rural  kitchen.  In  this  largely 
Muslim  country  a  private  primary  school  is  usually  attached 
to  the  Mosque.  When  there  are  50  children,  the  district  will 
build  a  schoolhouse.  On  one  of  our  trips  to  a  village  with 
Mr.  Amaldo,  Chief  of  UNESCO  here,  we  were  treated  to  a 
coconut  party.  The  son  of  the  local  ruler  climbed  a  tall  tree, 
threw  down  the  fruit,  cut  off  the  skins,  made  a  hole  in  the 
top,  and  everyone  drank  the  juice  through  straws  of  papaya 
stems. 

^  One  of  the  outstanding  UNESCO-assisted  projects  is  the 
Thailand  UNESCO  Fundamental  Education  Center,  TUFEC, 
situated  at  U-Bol,  in  the  northeast.  The  term  “fundamental 
education’’  applies  to  helping  children  and  adults  who  have 
had  little  or  no  schooling  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills 


necessary  for  their  living  conditions  and  those  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  The  purpose  of  the  educational  program  at  TUFEC 
is  to  train  {}eople  to  improve  life  in  the  villages. 

Since  May,  1954,  when  the  first  group  of  60  students  was 
admitted  for  the  two-year  term,  other  students  have  been 
recruited  in  teams  of  six  men  and  six  women,  one  team  from 
U-Bol  and  one  from  each  of  the  nine  administrative  areas 
of  Thailand.  Each  team  consists  of  members  having  special¬ 
ized  training  in  agriculture,  education,  health,  homemaking, 
social  welfare,  and  village  crafts.  Experts  come  to  assist  them 
from  U.N.  Te^nical  Assistance,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  UNESCO. 

The  period  of  instruction  at  the  Center  is  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  second  term,  and  the  next  three  terms  are 
spent  working  in  the  practice  villages.  For  the  final  term 
the  students  come  back  to  the  Center.  Graduates  are  called 
Fundamental  Education  Organizers  (FEO’s).  They  are  re¬ 
quired  to  give  at  least  two  years  of  service  in  villages  some¬ 
where  in  Thailand.  '> 

Visiting  a  village  reveals  the  way  most  people  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  live.  It  is  a  pleasant  experience  in  the  area  of  U-Bol. 
Villages  lie  within  deep  groves  of  shady  bamboos  and  palms; 
usually  there  is  a  natural  pond.  On  the  edge  is  situated  the 
Wat  (temple)  in  a  space  reserved  for  religious  (Buddhist)  and 
other  activities.  In  the  “sala’’  of  the  Wat  is  housed  a  school 
in  the  smaller  villages;  in  some  villages  there  is  a  good  school 
building.  The  homes,  made  of  bamboo,  are  built  on  stilts 
because  of  the  heavy  rainy  season.  On  the  ground  under¬ 
neath  the  house  there  may  be  spinning,  silk  weaving,  or  other 
activities.  On  the  porch  are  always  terra  cotta  jars  for  storing 
rain  water. 

When  the  team  of  FEO’s  go  for  their  term  in  a  village, 
they  live  at  the  TVC  (TUFEC  Village  Center),  a  house  either 
rented  or  purchased  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  center  of  village 
life,  where  educational  material  is  displayed  and  a  small 
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health  service  is  made  available,  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
for  cultural  activities  and  discussions.  The  FEO  lays  great 
stress  on  working  with  the  villagers,  on  finding  out  how  they 
think  or  feel  and  making  it  their  program.  Literacy,  geared 
to  their  activities,  gives  meaning  to  learning.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  sanitation,  better  gardens  and  marketing,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  smokeless  stoves,  and  the  development  of  4H  Clubs 
among  the  young  people  were  some  of  the  things  we  observed. 
Everywhere  literacy  is  tied  to  their  activities  to  enchance  the 
meaning  of  learning. 

Today  there  are  30  TUFEC  trained  teams  working  in  30 
provinces  in  Thailand.  Twenty-two  teams  are  now  in  train¬ 
ing,  two  from  Laos;  eleven  more  will  soon  graduate.  (I  trust 
my  pictures  will  fill  in  many  essentials  of  this  story). 

On  the  large,  attractive  campus  of  the  TUFEC  there  has 
been  built  another  institution  for  training  rural  teachers,  now 
holding  700  students,  known  as  TURTEP.  This  area  will 
some  day  have  a  new  University  of  the  Northeast.  All  of  this 
development  has  grown  out  of  the  success  of  TUFEC. 

ESTHER  HOLMES  JONES 

Friends  at  the  U.N, 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  U.N.  the  efficiency  of  the 
interpreters  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors. 
They  admired  the  consecutive  interpretation,  i.e.,  translation 
made  after  a  delegate  had  finished  his  speech.  When  the 
simultaneous  system,  based  on  the  use  of  earphones,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  they  felt  bewildered.  “How  can  anyone  translate 
speeches,  often  sp>oken  rapidly  on  very  complex  subjects,  and 
finish  sentences  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  speaker?”  This 
question  was  asked  frequently. 

The  Chief  of  the  Interpretation  Section  of  the  U.N., 
Robert  Daniel  Hogg,  who  with  his  wife  Herta  attends  the 
Matinecock  Meeting  on  Long  Island,  was  glad  to  give  readers 
of  News  of  the  U.N.  his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  interpreters  need  an  excellent  basic  education,  he  said, 
continuous  studies  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  developments, 
and,  above  all,  they  need  to  have  a  keen  interest  in  their  work. 
When  their  interest  slackens,  work  becomes  monotonous,  and 
both  the  interpreter  and  the  listener  feel  the  effect.  There 
are  many  universities  today  which  provide  special  courses  in 
interpretation;  there  are,  however,  less  than  200  really  good 
interpreters  in  the  whole  world. 

The  work  of  Robert  Hogg  consists  in  assigning  some  60 
interpreters  to  the  various  meetings,  according  to  the  day’s 
needs  and  the  interpreters’  specialization  and  languages. 
There  are  five  official  “working  languages”  in  use  at  the  U.N., 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese.  Over  the 
whole  year  each  interpreter  attends  an  average  of  one  meet¬ 


ing  and  a  quarter  per  day.  This  average  means  a  little  more 
than  half  a  day’s  work  in  the  interpretation  booth.  He  spends 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  time  following  special  courses  and 
studying,  at  home  or  at  the  office.  Some  are  briefed  for  com¬ 
ing  U.N.  conferences,  often  to  be  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  lecturers  particularly  competent  in  the  matters  to 
be  discussed. 

When  asked  whether  he  thought  people  of  some  nations 
have  greater  linguistic  facilities  than  others,  and  are  thus 
better  suited  for  this  kind  of  work,  Robert  Hogg  said  that 
there  were  many  nationalities  represented  in  the  group  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  U.N. 

He  did  not  think  that  one  could  consider  the  work  of  an 
interpreter  a  life  career.  It  is  too  mechanical  and  repetitive. 
Interpreters  who  so  decide  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
transferred  after  a  number  of  years  in  the  profession  to  new 
jobs  available  to  persons  of  their  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
It  is  of  major  importance,  Robert  Hogg  concluded,  that  the 
standards  of  interpretation  be  kept  at  top  level,  as  this  .is 
vital  to  international  understanding. 

Agility  of  mind  should  not  belong  to  interpreters  alone. 
The  kinds  of  work  done  at  the  U.N.  are  many.  Each  unit  is 
different  from  the  other,  but  all  contribute  in  their  own  ways 
to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

John  V.  Grauman,  one  of  the  demographers  in  the  Popu¬ 
lation  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  who  with  his 
wife  Hilda  attends  the  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  said  that 
by  all  available  indications  world  population,  now  about  2.8 
billion,  may  total  6  billion  or  more  before  this  century  is 
ended.  This  increase  is  to  be  expected  because  it  is  now  in¬ 
evitable  that  death  rates  throughout  the  world  will  be  dras¬ 
tically  reduced,  while  birth  rates  are  apt  to  change  only  slowly. 
Thus  China,  now  with  650  million,  may  reach  one  billion 
within  30  years;  India,  now  with  400  million,  may  attain 
the  billion  mark  some  10  or  15  years  later.  Fully  one  half 
of  the  world  population  now  lives  in  China,  India,  and  a  few 
smaller  neighboring  countries.  The  contrast  between  the  more 
fortunate,  wealthier  countries  and  this  part  of  the  world  is 
indeed  glaring. 

The  amount  of  food  produced  is  still  just  about  sufficient. 
Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  no  extensive  and  severe 
famine.  But  in  some  places  the  quality  of  the  food  becomes 
poorer.  For  example,  in  Java  all  usable  land  is  irrigated  and 
cultivated,  but  rice  production  has  become  insufficient  for 
the  already  dense  and  growing  population;  as  a  result  people 
eat  less  rice  and  more  cassava,  as  the  land  can  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  cassava,  but  its  nutritive  value  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  rice. 

In  Java  and  in  other  countries  attempts  have  been  made 
to  transfer  rural  families  to  other  lands  with  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Meager  savings  are  channeled  into  industry  in  the 
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hope  that  food  can  be  bought  abroad  for  industrial  goods. 
A  whole  way  of  life  must  be  changed  before  such  efforts  can 
catch  up  with  the  accelerated  population  growth.  It  is  a  race 
against  time.  Results  so  far,  however,  have  fallen  far  short 
of  the  goal. 

It  is  impossiblbe  to  plan  agricultural  production,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  industries,  the  improvement  of  transportation,  or  the 
construction  of  schools,  unless  the  population  trend  is  known. 
The  exchange  of  goods  in  foreign  trade,  urban  planning,  the 
budget  for  health  services,  all  depend  on  the  factor  of  popu¬ 
lation,  whose  size  as  well  as  structure  are  basic  for  almost 
every  undertaking  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

The  Population  Branch  of  the  U.N.  provides  an  essential 
service  in  reporting  on  population  trends  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  not  easy.  In  many  countries  there  are  not 
enough  statistics.  Experts  who  can  competently  handle  the 
complicated  arithmetic  of  demography  are  few.  The  U!N.  is 
helping  governments  to  study  their  population  problems,  and 
to  develop  the  needed  expertise  in  this  matter.  Experts  are 
working  not  only  at  headquarters  in  New  York  but  also  in 
several  countries  of  Asia  and  Latin  America;  soon  they  will 
be  in  Africa,  too.  They  have  to  travel  very  often,  since  many 
international  conferences  are  being  held  in  which  popula¬ 
tion  matters  are  the  prime  consideration.  Recently  there  was 
a  conference  in  Tokyo  on  population  censuses  scheduled  for 
1960;  a  conference  in  Ceylon  on  the  resettlement  of  Asian 
peasants;  a  conference  in  Geneva  on  problems  related  to 
commodities;  and  one  in  South  America  on  urban  planning. 

The  study  of  population  trends  may  seem  a  dry  technical 
matter,  but  John  Grauman  is  an  enthusiast.  He  says  that 
there  is  no  subject  so  closely  connected  with  matters  of  life 
and  death,  and  with  intimate  human  relationships,  and  that 
thoughts  about  human  nature  are  forever^  present  in  his  mind. 

NORA  B.  CORNELISSEN 


The  United  Nations  and  Outer  Space 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  fall  session 
included  on  its  agenda  for  the  first  time  an  item  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  outer  space.  In  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed 
from  the  orbiting  of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  on  October  4, 
1957,  to  the  Atlas  relaying  an  American  President’s  message 
in  December,  1958,  the  space  age  has  become  a  reality.  Some 
may  question  emphasis  on  outer  space  now  while  a  multitude 
of  unsolved  problems  remain  on  earth.  But  whether  the  not- 
too-distant  future  is  to  be  a  picture  of  the  bleak  destruction 
of  civilization,  or  one  which  includes  school  classes  being 
rocketed  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  firsthand  lesson  in  geog¬ 


raphy,  or  a  farmer  planning  his  crops  to  exact,  long-range 
weather  forecasts,  depends  on  what  action  is  taken  now  to 
ensure  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  Most  would  agree 
with  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII  that  man  would  be  false  to  his 
own  nature  if  he  failed  to  explore  the  universe  around  him 
as  soon  as  he  possessed  the  means. 

President  Eisenhower  first  stated  United  States  willingness 
to  enter  into  a  space  control  agreement  on  January  10,  1957. 
The  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  discussed  the  question 
in  the  summer  of  1957.  After  sputnik  I,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
declared  Soviet  interest  in  international  control  of  space.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  resolutions 
for  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space  before  the  13th  General 
Assembly. 

The  beginning  of  space  exploration.  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold  said,  created  a  new  challenge  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law,  “just  as  ballistic  missiles  which  pass 
through  outer  space  have  created  a  further  challenge  to  the 
disarmament  effort.”  There  are  two  sides  of  the  coin.  One 
is  that  the  missile  race  is  part  of  the  disarmament  question, 
to  be  considered  by  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission.  The 
other  side,  that  a  positive,  constructive  approach  should  be 
made  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  was  dealt  with  by 
the  Political  and  Security  Committee.  It  approved  a  Western 
plan  setting  up  a  committee  to  study  and  recommend  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  possible  U.N.  Space  Agency  for 
the  control  of  outer  space;  and  coordination  of  efforts  of  U.N. 
Agencies  (for  example,  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  and  nongovernmental  organizations,  like  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions)  for  international 
exploration  of  space  and  the  codification  of  space  laws.  The 
Soviet  bloc  alone  dissented  and  announced  its  boycott.  Agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  in  substance  that  international  con¬ 
trol  of  outer  space  is  necessary,  that  the  U.N.  is  the  proper 
organization  for  this,  and  that  cooperation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  is  essential.  But  the  cold  war 
had  been  projected  into  the  debate,  and  the  Soviet  demanded 
East-West  parity  in  committee  membership,  whereas  the 
United  States  declared  there  are  “no  two  sides  to  outer  space.” 
The  majority  decided  that  the  time  to  start  U.N.  activities 
in  outer  space  is  now,  and  hoped  for  eventual  Soviet  coopera¬ 
tion. 

These  are  now  serious  questions:  What  is  outer  space? 
How  far  up  does  a  nation’s  sovereignty  go?  Who  owns  the 
moon?  Some  experts  favor  a  gradual  approach  to  making 
space  laws,  as  experience  determines.  But  others,  such  as 
Andrew  Haley,  President  of  the  International  Astronautical 
Federation,  do  not  believe  that  along  with  scientific  progress 
we  should  leave  human  and  moral  considerations  to  a  hit-or- 
miss  future.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  establishment 
of  cosmic  law  now,  while  the  space  age  is  in  its  infancy,  before 
national  attitudes  harden.  Satellites  and  space  platforms  can 
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health  service  is  made  available,  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
for  cultural  activities  and  discussions.  The  FEO  lays  great 
stress  on  working  with  the  villagers,  on  finding  out  how  they 
think  or  feel  and  making  it  their  program.  Literacy,  geared 
to  their  activities,  gives  meaning  to  learning.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  sanitation,  better  gardens  and  marketing,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  smokeless  stoves,  and  the  development  of  4H  Clubs 
among  the  young  people  were  some  of  the  things  we  observed. 
Everywhere  literacy  is  tied  to  their  activities  to  enchance  the 
meaning  of  learning. 

Today  there  are  30  TUFEC  trained  teams  working  in  30 
provinces  in  Thailand.  Twenty-two  teams  are  now  in  train¬ 
ing,  two  from  Laos;  eleven  more  will  soon  graduate.  (I  trust 
my  pictures  will  fill  in  many  essentials  of  this  story). 

On  the  large,  attractive  campus  of  the  TUFEC  there  has 
been  built  another  institution  for  training  rural  teachers,  now 
holding  700  students,  known  as  TURTEP.  This  area  will 
some  day  have  a  new  University  of  the  Northeast.  All  of  this 
development  has  grown  out  of  the  success  of  TUFEC. 

ESTHER  HOLMES  JONES 

Friends  at  the  U.N, 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  U.N.  the  efficiency  of  the 
interpreters  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitors. 
They  admired  the  consecutive  interpretation,  i.e.,  translation 
made  after  a  delegate  had  finished  his  speech.  When  the 
simultaneous  system,  based  on  the  use  of  earphones,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  they  felt  bewildered.  “How  can  anyone  translate 
speeches,  often  sp>oken  rapidly  on  very  complex  subjects,  and 
finish  sentences  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  speaker?”  This 
question  was  asked  frequently. 

The  Chief  of  the  Interpretation  Section  of  the  U.N., 
Robert  Daniel  Hogg,  who  with  his  wife  Herta  attends  the 
Matinecock  Meeting  on  Long  Island,  was  glad  to  gfive  readers 
of  News  of  the  U.N.  his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  interpreters  need  an  excellent  basic  education,  he  said, 
continuous  studies  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  developments, 
and,  above  all,  they  need  to  have  a  keen  interest  in  their  work. 
When  their  interest  slackens,  work  becomes  monotonous,  and 
both  the  interpreter  and  the  listener  feel  the  effect.  There 
are  many  universities  today  which  provide  special  courses  in 
interpretation;  there  are,  however,  less  than  200  really  good 
interpreters  in  the  whole  world. 

The  work  of  Robert  Hogg  consists  in  assigning  some  60 
interpreters  to  the  various  meetings,  according  to  the  day’s 
needs  and  the  interpreters’  s|}ecialization  and  languages. 
There  are  five  official  “working  languages”  in  use  at  the  U.N., 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Chinese.  Over  the 
whole  year  each  interpreter  attends  an  average  of  one  meet¬ 


ing  and  a  quarter  per  day.  This  average  means  a  little  more 
than  half  a  day’s  work  in  the  interpretation  booth.  He  spends 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  time  following  s{}ecial  courses  and 
studying,  at  home  or  at  the  office.  Some  are  briefed  for  com¬ 
ing  U.N.  conferences,  often  to  be  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  lecturers  particularly  competent  in  the  matters  to 
be  discussed. 

When  asked  whether  he  thought  people  of  some  nations 
have  greater  linguistic  facilities  than  others,  and  are  thus 
better  suited  for  this  kind  of  work,  Robert  Hogg  said  that 
there  were  many  nationalities  represented  in  the  group  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  U.N. 

He  did  not  think  that  one  could  consider  the  work  of  an 
interpreter  a  life  career.  It  is  too  mechanical  and  repetitive. 
Interpreters  who  so  decide  should,  wherever  |}ossible,  be 
transferred  after  a  number  of  years  in  the  profession  to  new 
jobs  available  to  persons  of  their  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
It  is  of  major  importance,  Robert  Hogg  concluded,  that  the 
standards  of  interpretation  be  kept  at  top  level,  as  this. is 
vital  to  international  understanding. 

Agility  of  mind  should  not  belong  to  interpreters  alone. 
The  kinds  of  work  done  at  the  U.N.  are  many.  Each  unit  is 
different  from  the  other,  but  all  contribute  in  their  own  ways 
to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

John  V.  Grauman,  one  of  the  demographers  in  the  Popu¬ 
lation  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  who  with  his 
wife  Hilda  attends  the  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  said  that 
by  all  available  indications  world  population,  now  about  2.8 
billion,  may  total  6  billion  or  more  before  this  century  is 
ended.  This  increase  is  to  be  expected  because  it  is  now  in¬ 
evitable  that  death  rates  throughout  the  world  will  be  dras¬ 
tically  reduced,  while  birth  rates  are  apt  to  change  only  slowly. 
Thus  China,  now  with  650  million,  may  reach  one  billion 
within  30  years;  India,  now  with  400  million,  may  attain 
the  billion  mark  some  10  or  15  years  later.  Fully  one  half 
of  the  world  population  now  lives  in  China,  India,  and  a  few 
smaller  neighboring  countries.  The  contrast  between  the  more 
fortunate,  wealthier  countries  and  this  part  of  the  world  is 
indeed  glaring. 

The  amount  of  food  produced  is  still  just  about  sufficient. 
Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  no  extensive  and  severe 
famine.  But  in  some  places  the  quality  of  the  food  becomes 
poorer.  For  example,  in  Java  all  usable  land  is  irrigated  and 
cultivated,  but  rice  production  has  become  insufficient  for 
the  already  dense  and  growing  population;  as  a  result  people 
eat  less  rice  and  more  cassava,  as  the  land  can  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  cassava,  but  its  nutritive  value  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  rice. 

In  Java  and  in  other  countries  attempts  have  been  made 
to  transfer  rural  families  to  other  lands  with  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Meager  savings  are  channeled  into  industry  in  the 
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hope  that  food  can  be  bought  abroad  for  industrial  goods. 
A  whole  way  of  life  must  be  changed  before  such  efforts  can 
catch  up  with  the  accelerated  population  growth.  It  is  a  race 
against  time.  Results  so  far,  however,  have  fallen  far  short 
of  the  goal. 

It  is  impossiblbe  to  plan  agricultural  production,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  industries,  the  improvement  of  transportation,  or  the 
construction  of  schools,  unless  the  population  trend  is  known. 
The  exchange  of  goods  in  foreign  trade,  urban  planning,  the 
budget  for  health  services,  all  depend  on  the  factor  of  popu¬ 
lation,  whose  size  as  well  as  structure  are  basic  for  almost 
every  undertaking  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

The  Population  Branch  of  the  U.N.  provides  an  essential 
service  in  reporting  on  population  trends  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  not  easy.  In  many  countries  there  are  not 
enough  statistics.  Experts  who  can  competently  handle  the 
complicated  arithmetic  of  demography  are  few.  The  U.N.  is 
helping  governments  to  study  their  population  problems,  and 
to  develop  the  needed  expertise  in  this  matter.  Experts  are 
working  not  only  at  headquarters  in  New  York  but  also  in 
several  countries  of  Asia  and  Latin  America;  soon  they  will 
be  in  Africa,  too.  They  have  to  travel  very  often,  since  many 
international  conferences  are  being  held  in  which  popula¬ 
tion  matters  are  the  prime  consideration.  Recently  there  was 
a  conference  in  Tokyo  on  population  censuses  scheduled  for 
1960;  a  conference  in  Ceylon  on  the  resettlement  of  Asian 
peasants;  a  conference  in  Geneva  on  problems  related  to 
commodities;  and  one  in  South  America  on  urban  planning. 

The  study  of  population  trends  may  seem  a  dry  technical 
matter,  but  John  Grauman  is  an  enthusiast.  He  says  that 
there  is  no  subject  so  closely  connected  with  matters  of  life 
and  death,  and  with  intimate  human  relationships,  and  that 
thoughts  about  human  nature  are  forever  present  in  his  mind. 

NORA  B.  CORNELISSEN 


The  United  Nations  and  Outer  Space 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  fall  session 
included  on  its  agenda  for  the  first  time  an  item  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  uses  of  outer  space.  In  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed 
from  the  orbiting  of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  on  October  4, 
1957,  to  the  Atlas  relaying  an  American  President’s  message 
in  December,  1958,  the  space  age  has  become  a  reality.  Some 
may  question  emphasis  on  outer  space  now  while  a  multitude 
of  unsolved  problems  remain  on  earth.  But  whether  the  not- 
too-distant  future  is  to  be  a  picture  of  the  bleak  destruction 
of  civilization,  or  one  which  includes  school  classes  being 
rocketed  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  firsthand  lesson  in  geog¬ 


raphy,  or  a  farmer  planning  his  crops  to  exact,  long-range 
weather  forecasts,  depends  on  what  action  is  taken  now  to 
ensure  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  Most  would  agree 
with  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII  that  man  would  be  false  to  his 
own  nature  if  he  failed  to  explore  the  universe  around  him 
as  soon  as  he  possessed  the  means. 

President  Eisenhower  first  stated  United  States  willingness 
to  enter  into  a  space  control  agreement  on  January  10,  1957. 
The  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  discussed  the  question 
in  the  summer  of  1957.  After  sputnik  I,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
declared  Soviet  interest  in  international  control  of  space.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  resolutions 
for  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space  before  the  13th  General 
Assembly. 

The  beginning  of  space  exploration.  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold  said,  created  a  new  challenge  to  the  develof>- 
ment  of  international  law,  “just  as  ballistic  missiles  which  pass 
through  outer  space  have  created  a  further  challenge  to  the 
disarmament  effort.”  There  are  two  sides  of  the  coin.  One 
is  that  the  missile  race  is  part  of  the  disarmament  question, 
to  be  considered  by  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission.  The 
other  side,  that  a  positive,  constructive  approach  should  be 
made  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  was  dealt  with  by 
the  Political  and  Security  Committee.  It  approved  a  Western 
plan  setting  up  a  committee  to  study  and  recommend  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  possible  U.N.  Space  Agency  for 
the  control  of  ohter  space;  and  coordination  of  efforts  of  U.N. 
Agencies  (for  example,  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  and  nongovernmental  organizations,  like  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions)  for  international 
exploration  of  space  and  the  codification  of  space  laws.  The 
Soviet  bloc  alone  dissented  and  announced  its  boycott.  Agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  in  substance  that  international  con¬ 
trol  of  outer  space  is  necessary,  that  the  U.N.  is  the  proper 
organization  for  this,  and  that  cooperation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  is  essential.  But  the  cold  war 
had  been  projected  into  the  debate,  and  the  Soviet  demanded 
East-West  parity  in  committee  membership,  whereas  the 
United  States  declared  there  are  “no  two  sides  to  outer  space.” 
The  majority  decided  that  the  time  to  start  U.N.  activities 
in  outer  space  is  now,  and  hoped  for  eventual  Soviet  coopera¬ 
tion. 

These  are  now  serious  questions:  What  is  outer  space? 
How  far  up  does  a  nation’s  sovereignty  go?  Who  owns  the 
moon?  Some  experts  favor  a  gradual  approach  to  making 
space  laws,  as  experience  determines.  But  others,  such  as 
Andrew  Haley,  President  of  the  International  Astronautical 
Federation,  do  not  believe  that  along  with  scientific  progress 
we  should  leave  human  and  moral  considerations  to  a  hit-or- 
miss  future.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  establishment 
of  cosmic  law  now,  while  the  space  age  is  in  its  infancy,  before 
national  attitudes  harden.  Satellites  and  space  platforms  can 
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have  both  peaceful  and  military  uses;  a  peaceful  satellite 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  missile.  Rules  are  necessary.  All 
space  objects  must  be  indentified  to  all. 

There  are  now  no  international  agreements  which  apply 
to  outer  space.  The  Paris  Convention  of  1919  and  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1944  recognized  that  national  sovereignty  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  airspace  above  it,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
an  aircraft  can  fly.  But  no  exact  limits  were  defined.  The 
International  Geophysical  Year  has  set  a  precedent,  an  un¬ 
written  law  of  freedom-of-space  travel,  with  the  mutual  tolera¬ 
tion  of  the  first  satellites  traversing  many  nations  without 
objection.  Haley,  in  fact,  believes  this  means  that  outer  space 
ipso  facto  belongs  to  the  United  Nations. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  outer  space  is  the  common 
property  of  mankind,  not  subject  to  appropriation  by  any  one 
nation;  that  the  U.N.  should  develop  laws  governing  it;  that 
its  use  for  military  purposes  should  be  outlawed;  and  that 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  should  by  prior  agreem'ent 
be  declared  independent  and  not  subject  to  colonization. 

A  nation’s  sovereignty,  according  to  Oscar  Schacter,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  U.N.’s  General  Legal  Division,  extends  only  as  far 
as  its  airspace,  20  to  40  miles  above  earth.  Schacter  believes 
that  the  laws  of  the  high  seas  could  apply:  no  nation  can 
have  the  right  to  acquire  space  any  more  than  it  has  the  right 
to  own  the  open  seas;  nor  has  it  the  right  to  exercise  indi¬ 
vidual  jurisdiction  over  it.  A  nation  would  not  "own”  space 
but  would  have  jurisdiction  over  its  space  vehicles,  as  it  would 
over  a  ship  on  the  high  seas.  The  vehicle’s  "captain”  would 
have  local  authority;  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  space  vehi¬ 
cles  would  comply  with  rules  of  safety;  "ships”  would  aid 
distressed  “ships.”  A  further  analogy  would  compare  the  40- 
mile  zone  to  a  nation’s  inland  rivers,  a  contiguous  zone  40-155 
miles  high  to  the  three-mile  zone,  and  space  above  155  miles 
to  the  high  seas. 

The  international  air  lawyer,  John  C.  Cooper,  places  the 
limit  of  outer  space  at  300  miles,  above  which  space  is  free 
for  all.  He  also  believed  that  a  nation’s  sovereignty  will  go 
as  far  as  it  has  the  power  to  imf>ose  it  (might  makes  right). 
Haley  sees  the  need  for  an  entirely  new  cosmic  law  based  on 
natural  law,  a  higher  moral  order  than  present  international 
law;  while  Dr.  Wolf  Heinrich  believes  no  one  can  "own” 
space,  for  it  is  constantly  in  motion,  with  only  moral  law 
possible,  or  political  anarchy.  If  one  nation  controls  space 
or  the  moon,  it  will  control  the  earth.  The  first  arrival  on 
the  moon  could  claim  its  ownership.  If  there  is  not  to  be 
conflict  over  space  and  the  moon,  prior  agreements  must  be 
made  for  international  control,  with  a  U.N.  Space  Agency  to 
enforce  them.  As  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  sjx)ke  before 
the  U.N.,  declared,  the  challenge  of  the  space  age  "dwarfs 


the  animosities  and  hatreds  that  divide  humanity  today.”  If 
man  can  meet  the  challenge,  "we  may  find  that  the  road  to 
lasting  peace  truly  lies  through  the  stars.” 

ROY  V.  HEISLER 

Roy  V.  Heisler,  a  member  of  Riverton  Monthly  Meeting,  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  majored 
in  political  science.  During  the  13th  General  Assembly  he  followed 
the  discussion  on  the  control  of  outer  space  in  the  First  Ck>mmittee 
and  the  General  Assembly. 


Health  Workers  Visit  a  Pakistani  Home 


Issues  before  the  United  Nations  Today 
United  Nations,  New  York  City 
April  2-3,  1959 

Following  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 

The  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL  and  the  COMMISSION 
on  HUMAN  RIGHTS  are  scheduled  to  be  meeting. 

Edward  and  Esther  Jones  will  report  on  their  trip  around 
the  world  photographing  U.N.  Programs. 

Cost  while  in  New  York  includes  registration  fee,  $1.00; 
tour  of  U.N.  Headquarters,  $1.00;  room  at  Hotel  Tudor,  $5.00, 
and  food. 

For  further  information  write 

Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee 
Friends  General  Conference 
1515  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


NEWS  of  the  U.N.  is  issued  four  times  a  year.  Editors:  Gladys  M.  Bradley,  Nora  B.  Comelissen,  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  and 
Jean  S.  Picker.  Art  Editor,  Gaston  Sudaka. 
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Lincoln  and  the  Quakers 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

difficult  for  the  world  to  understand  how  fully  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  principles  of  peace  inculcated  in  this  let¬ 
ter  and  everywhere  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Grateful 
to  the  good  people  you  represent,  for  the  prayers  in 
behalf  of  our  common  country,  I  look  forward  hope¬ 
fully  to  an  early  end  of  the  war  and  return  to  peace. 
There  are  also  several  accounts  of  Lincoln’s  interven¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  conscientious  objectors.  The  best  known 
is  probably  the  case  of  Cyrus  Pringle  and  his  companions. 
There  are  others: 

A  Quaker  was  drafted  and  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
Washington.  But  he  steadfastly  refused  to  fight.  Punish¬ 
ments  did  not  move  him.  He  was  taken  before  the 
colonel.  “What  does  this  mean?”  demanded  the  officer. 
“Don't  you  know  that  you  will  be  shot?” 

“That  is  nothing,”  said  the  Quaker.  “Thee  didn’t 
think  I  was  afraid,  did  thee?’’ 

The  colonel  went  to  the  President.  Lincoln  listened 
and  looked  relieved.  “Why,  that  is  plain  enough,”  he 
answered.  “There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Trump  up 
some  excuse  and  send  him  home.  You  can’t  kill  a  boy 
like  that,  you  know.  The  country  needs  all  her  brave 
men  wherever  they  are.  Send  him  home.” 

Another  drafted  Quaker  refusing  to  hire  a  substitute 
or  to  report  to  the  military  camp  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
was  visited  by  an  officer  who  decided  to  sell  some  of  the 
Friend’s  property  and  secure  $300  with  which  to  pay  a 
substitute.  The  officer  selected  the  items  on  the  farm  to 
be  sold  and  wrote  out  bills  of  sale  and  posted  them.  The 
Quaker  made  no  remonstrance  but  rather  treated  him 
kindly  and  kept  him  to  dinner. 

“A  few  days  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  sale,” 
writes  the  Quaker,  “I  was  at  Lafayette.  The  officer  came 
to  me  and  said,  ‘The  sale  is  postponed.  I  don’t  know 
when  it  will  be.  You  can  go  on  using  your  horses.’ 

“I  heard  nothing  more  about  it  for  several  years.  After 
the  war  closed,  I  learned  that  Governor  Morton,  who  was 
in  Washington  about  that  time,  spoke  to  President  Lin¬ 
coln  about  it,  and  he  ordered  the  sale  to  be  stopped.” 

If  the  thirty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States  is 
looking  this  February  for  a  suitable  way  to  honor  the 
sixteenth  of  his  predecessors,  I  suggest  that  he  join  with 
the  Capitol  and  the  Pentagon  in  discontinuing  peacetime 
conscription.  Now  and  Then 

About  Our  Authors 

The  first  part  of  the  article  by  Howard  Comfort,  "Con¬ 
cerning  Worrfiip  and  Ministry,”  was  published  in  the  issue 
of  January  24,  1959.  Howard  Comfort  is  Professor  of  Latin 


at  Haverford  College  and  Clerk  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry.  The  two  papers  contain 
the  gist  of  a  forum  talk  gfiven  last  November  at  Radnor  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

Richard  R.  Wood  contributes  his  “Internationally  Speak¬ 
ing”  each  month  to  the  Friends  Journal.  He  was  for  many 
years  Editor  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia. 

By  now  it  is  no  secret  that  “Now  and  Then”  is  the  pen 
name  of  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Chairman  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  eminent  Bible  scholar. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

A  new  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings  around  the  world  for 
1959  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Friends  World  Committee. 
This  is  a  valuable  aid  for  Friends  planning  to  visit  Yearly 
Meetings  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  obtainable  free  of 
charge  at  the  offices  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  at  Wil¬ 
mington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  and  at  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Fayetteville  Meeting,  Ark.,  is  meeting  twice  a  year  with 
Friends  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  These 
contacts  have  proved  helpful. 


An  extraordinary  meeting  of  Friends  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Francis  and  Alice  Dart  in  Kathmandu,  Nepal,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1958.  Present  were  Francis  and  Alice  Adams  Dart  and 
Eleanor  Dart  of  Eugene  Monthly  Meeting,  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting;  William  H.  and  Florence  G.  Adams  of  Detroit  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lake  Erie  Association;  and  Edward  M.  and  Esther  Holmes 
Jones  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  Rolf  and  Helen  Wilhelm,  Friends  from  Switzerland, 
were  on  a  trek  in  the  mountains  in  connection  with  FAO  work 
and  regretted  that  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting. 


The  Social  Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  invites  all  interested  to  attend  a  conference  on  the 
topic  “New  Roles  for  the  Church  in  Planning  and  Caring 
for  the  Later  Years.”  This  open  gathering  for  Friends  and 
others  to  learn  some  of  the  newer  plans  in  the  churches,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  community  will  be  held  in  the 
Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  February  16,  at  3  p.m.  The  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Elea- 
nore  R.  Wright,  Clinical  Director,  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Meisler, 
Chief  of  Geriatrics  from  the  Embreeville  Hospital  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  and  Walter  R.  Harrison,  Pastor-Superintendent 
of  the  Lutheran  Home  for  Orphans  and  Aged  in  Germantown. 
Lowell  E.  Wright  of  Gwynedd  Meeting,  Pa.,  will  art  as  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  moderator  of  the  discussion. 
He  is  Director  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  for  the 
Montgomery  County  District.  The  Social  Service  Committee 
has  an  active  group  of  Friends  that  has  prepared  studies  in 
the  field  of  planning  for  the  later  years  and  is  concerned  that 
Friends  should  continue  to  pioneer  as  they  did  when  Friends 
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Boarding  Homes  were  established.  Overseers  of  Monthly 
Meetings  and  committee  members  responsible  for  plans  for 
later  years  are  particularly  encouraged  to  attend. 


In  the  course  of  the  past  year  many  local  Meetings  have 
taken  part  in  various  celebrations  honoring  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  February  of  1958  the  Friends  Peace  Committee  of 
Lansdowne  Meeting,  Pa.,  presented  to  the  Lansdowne  Public 
Library  a  collection  of  U.N.  books  and  other  publications  in 
recognition  of  this  U.N.  anniversary.  Present  were  members 
of  the  U.N.  secretarial  staff  for  France,  Japan,  Egypt,  and 
Chile.  Francis  R.  Bacon,  spokesman  for  the  Committee,  in 
presenting  the  books,  asked  those  present  to  rededicate  them¬ 
selves  to  a  worthy  ideal,  the  belief,  as  expressed  by  William 
Penn,  that  not  war  and  hatred  but  only  peace  and  good  will 
can  accomplish  lasting  good  for  mankind.  The  Friends  Peace 
Committee,  he  said,  wished  to  "help  to  foster  wider  under¬ 
standing  and  adherence  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  U.N.  was 
founded.” 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

FEBRUARY 

6,  7,  8 — Midwinter  Conference  of  Green  Pastures  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  On  Saturday,  at  10:45  a.m.  and  7:45 
p.m.,  Douglas  Steere  will  speak  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

8 — Conference  Class  at  Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  10  a.m.: 
Bernard  Clausen,  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Committee, 
Friends  General  Conference,  “The  Greatest  Teacher  in  America.” 

8 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Mary  M.  Rogers,  “Jesus  as  the  World- 
Minded  Jews  Saw  Him.” 

8 —  Adult  Class,  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting,  47  West  Coulter 
Street,  Philadelphia,  7:30  p.m.:  Norman  J.  Whitney,  “Growing 
Edges  of  Quakerism.” 

9 —  Supper  Conference  for  First-day  School  Superintendents  and 
Chairmen  of  Monthly  Meeting  Religious  Education  Committees, 
Chester  Reagan,  leader,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  6  to 
8:45  p.m.,  with  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee. 

9 — Midwinter  meeting  of  the  Friends  Council  on  Education, 
Friends  Select  School,  17th  Street  and  Parkway,  Philadelphia.  At 
5  p.m.,  business  session;  6  p.m.,  supper,  $2.25,  by  reservation  only. 
Open  session,  7:30  p.m.,  in  the  auditorium;  Dr.  Gaylord  P.  Harn- 
well.  President  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  present  his 
observations  of  education  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  college.  Cars  may  be  parked  free  in  the  school 
grounds;  drive  north  on  16th  Street,  cross  Cherry  Street,  and  turn 
left  into  the  entrance  about  halfway  along  the  block. 

14 — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Horsham,  Pa.  Meeting  on 
Worship  and  Ministry,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
followed  by  business;  at  12:30  p.m.,  lunch  served  by  Horsham 
Meeting;  business  continued,  1:45  p.m. 

14— Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J,  Meeting 
on  Worship  and  Ministry,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15 
a.m.;  12  noon,  lunch  furnished  by  Trenton  Meeting;  meeting  for 
business,  1:30  p.m.  Care  of  children  provided  at  Mercer  Street 
Friends  Center,  151  Mercer  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

14 — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Christiana,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m.;  busi¬ 
ness,  11:30  a.m.;  lunch,  12:30  p.m.,  furnished  by  Christiana  Meet- 
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ing;  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  1:30  p.m. .  Program  for 
children. 

15 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Howard  H.  Brinton,  “The  Meeting 
for  Worship.”  (This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  dealing  with 
“Quaker  Belief.”) 

15 — Adult  Class,  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting,  47  West  Coul¬ 
ter  Street,  Philadelphia,  7:30  p.m.:  informal  musical  evening,  hymn 
singing,  etc. 

15 —  Friends  Forum  at  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  108 
North  6th  Street,  8  p.m.:  Douglas  V.  Steere,  “Africa — Challenge 
to  the  West.” 

16 —  Open  gathering  for  Friends  and  others  on  “New  Roles  for 
the  Church  in  Planning  and  Caring  for  the  Later  Years,”  sponsored 
by  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  3  p.m.  Speakers,  Dr. 
Eleanore  R.  Wright,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Meisler,  Walter  R.  Harrison. 
Chairman  and  moderator,  Walter  R.  Harrison. 

18 — Forum  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Meeting,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
8  p.m.:  film,  “The  Great  Commandment.” 

18 — Open  Meeting:  Annual  Shareholders  Meeting  of  Friends 
Suburban  Housing,  Inc.,  at  Merion  Friends  School,  615  Montgom¬ 
ery  Avenue,  Merion,  Pa.,  7:45  p.m.  Reports,  business,  program, 
refreshments. 

20 —  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Yardley,  Pa.,  6:30  p.m.  Covered  dish  supper;  beverage  and 
dessert  served  by  the  host  Meeting. 

21 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  At 
12:30  p.m.,  box  lunch;  beverage  and  dessert  served  by  host  Meeting. 
Forum,  2  p.m.,  on  “Friends  and  Giving”;  panel,  Lawrence  McK, 
Miller,  Jr.,  George  E.  Otto,  and  Elliston  P.  Morris. 

BIRTHS 

STRATTON — On  January  13,  to  Wilmer  and  Clara  Rebecca 
Stratton,  a  son,  Donald  Arthur  Stratton.  They  live  in  Delaware, 
Ohio.  The  grandparents  are  Alfred  and  Enola  Edgerton  Hender¬ 
son  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Arthur  and 
Edith  Pickett  Stratton  of  Montclair  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  Wil- 
mer’s  membership  is  in  Montclair,  and  Rebecca’s  in  Poughkeepsie. 

WARNER — On  January  12,  to  Robert  and  Mary  Lou  Warner, 
their  second  daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth  Warner.  The  parents 
are  members  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

DEATHS 

BAY — On  January  13,  at  his  home  in  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  Herbert 
W.  Bay,  husband  of  Marion  Conrad  Bay.  He  was  a  member  of 
Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PAUL — On  December  8,  1958,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  William 
M.  Paul,  son  of  William  M.  and  Tacie  Parry  Paul  and  brother 
of  Alice  Paul,  Helen  Paul,  and  the  late  Parry  H.  Paul.  William 
Paul  attended  George  School,  Drexel  Institute,  and  farmed  the 
homestead  farm  a  mile  south  of  Moorestown.  He  was  a  director 
and  a  vice  president  of  the  Burlington  County  Trust  Company, 
Moorestown,  and  a  lifelong  member  of  Moorestown  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.  A  student  of  nature,  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
woods,  studying  and  working  to  promote  and  protect  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fish.  Will  Paul  was  a  man  who  made  it  his  habit  to 
“do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.” 

PAXSON — On  January  17,  Elizabeth  Shoemaker  Paxson  of 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  in  her  91st  year,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Lashbrooke  and  Emily  Pickering  Paxson,  and  the  last  of  her  im¬ 
mediate  family.  Survivors  include  a  number  of  cousins.  She  was 
a  member  of  Lansdowne  Meeting,  Pa.  Burial  was  in  the  Friends 
Southwestern  Burial  Ground,  Philadelphia. 

RICE — On  January  21,  Reoloff  Rice,  aged  59  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  Solebury  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Laura  Vasey  Rice;  two  children,  Abigail  and  Reoloff,  Jr.;  a 
sister  and  two  brothers. 
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MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBXnx — Meeting  for  worsnlp,  10  a.m.. 
17th  Street  and  Qlendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 

TUCSOV  —  Friends  Meeting,  120  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  748  Blast 
Fifth  Street:  Tucson  2-8202. 


ARKANSAS 

LITTliB  BOCX — Meeting,  BHrst-day,  0:80 
a.m.,  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-0248. 


CALIFORNIA 

OXiABBXONT — Friends  meeting,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  430  W.  6th  Street 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAOO — The  87th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  8615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting,  7  p.m.,  every  first  B*rl- 
day.  Telephone  Butterfield  8-3060. 


INDIANA 

BTABSVmiB — Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Ooldhor.  Clerk,  HA  8-8171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 

FORT  WATNB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  0:30  a.m.,  T.W.C.A.,  828  W. 
Wayne.  C^ll  Beatrice  Wehmeyer,  B-1872. 


8T.  ROTm — Meeting,  2880  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  TA  2-0870. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATtAMTIO  CIT  Z— Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:80  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOVBB^Flrst-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:18  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

88AHABQUAH — BMrst-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meetli^,  11:18  a.m.,  route  88  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Itongstreet  Clerk. 

XOBTCliAIR— 289  Park  Street  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


IOWA 

DEB  XOnrES — South  entrance,  2920  30th 
Street;  worship,  10  a.m.,  classes,  11  a.m. 


KENTUCKY 


NEW  MEXICO 


*a*xa  fb — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
Galeria  Mexico,  881  Canyon  Road,  Santa 
Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis,  Clerk. 


XiA  JOLRA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Blads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL  4-7489. 

LOS  AJrOBLES — Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  86  St:  RBI  2-8489. 

FAXO  AXTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  Colorado  Ave.;  DA  8-1369. 

FASADBNA — 826  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAH  FRANCISCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street 


COLORADO 

SBNVBR — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:48 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABHXHOTOH — Meeting,  Sunday,  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  BHorlda  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


LOXTXSVTXZiB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House,  428  S.  First  St;  phone  TW  8-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

HBW  ORLBAITB— BViends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

ADBI.FHX— Near  Washington,  D.  C.,  A  U. 
of  Md.  Clerk.  R.  L.  Broadbent  JU  9-9447. 

8AHDT  SFRXNa  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAICBRZDGIB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WORCBSTBR  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0252. 

LONG  XBIiAND — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.:  meeting,  11  a.m. 

HBW  TORX — Meetings  for  worship.  First- 
days,  11  a.m.  (Riverside,  8:30  p.m.)  Tele¬ 
phone  GRamercy  8-8018  about  First-day 
schools,  monthly  meetings,  suppers,  etc. 
XanhaUan:  at  221  East  15th  Street;  and 
at  Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor,  River¬ 
side  Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 
Brooklyai  at  110  Schermerhom  Street: 
^d  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  Avenues. 

Flnshlagi  at  187-16  Northern  Boulevard. 

BTRACTJBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College.  601  East  Genesee  Street. 


OHIO 

CXHCXHHATX  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:30  a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  TR  1-4984 

CliBVBLAin) — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2698. 


FLORIDA 

DATTOHA  BEACH — Meeting,  3  p.m.,  1st 
and  3rd  First-days,  145  First  Avenue.  In¬ 
formation,  Sara  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 

OAXHBBVIUB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JACXBOHVXLXa  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10  am.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4848. 

XXAXX — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.:  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

FAIiX  BBAOH  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBRBBXTRG— First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  180  10th  Avenue  S.  E. 

ORIiAXmO-WXHTBB  PARK— Meeting,  11 

a.m.,  316  E.  Marks  St.,  Orlando:  MI  7-3028. 


AHH  ARBOR — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10  a.m. 
and  11:30  a.m.;  Sunday  School  at  10  a.m. 

DETROIT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TExas  4-9138  evenings. 

HAT.AXABOO  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  508  Denner.  Call  FI  9-1784. 


MINNESOTA 

XIHHBAFOXiXS — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  FMrst- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9678. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CXTT — Penn  Valley  Meeting,  un¬ 
programmed,  10:30  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m., 
each  Sunday,  806  West  89th  Street.  For 
Information  call  HI  4-0888  or  CL  2-6958. 


TOLEDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m..  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUHHXHOS  CREEK — At  FMshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school, 

10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

HARRISBURG  —  Meeting  and  FMrst-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

HAVBRFORD — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 

11  a.m. 

LANCASTER— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

FHILADBLFHXA  — Meetings,  10:30  a.m.. 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 


BEQUESTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

"Friends  are  urged  to  make  their  wills  In  time  of  health  and  strength  of  Judgment.  .  .  This  advice  from  a  former  Book  of 
Discipline  is  being  followed  by  many  Friends  today. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  published  weekly  by  Friends  Publishing  Corporation,  a  Pennsylvania  nonprofit  corporation. 
Contributions  and  bequests  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income,  Gift  and  Estate  Tax  laws.  Bequests  by  will  should  be 
m^e  to  “Friends  Publishing  Corporation.”  ,  ...  t  .  ... 

Such  ft  bequest  fts  pert  of  joar  Iftst  will*  serres  the  contlniioas  pnblicfttloii  of  this  psper  end  will  thns  be  ft  ftift  thftt  truly 
liTes  ftnd  is  gTstefally  remembered. 
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Information  about  Flrst'day  aahoola. 
Byborry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  15th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Bast  Mermaid  I>ane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  German  town  ft  Cambria,  11:16a.m. 
Fourth  ft  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  ft  Orthodox  Sts.,  11  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  ll  a.m. 
Powelton,  85th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PITTSBUBOX — Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1868  Shady  Avenue. 

PBOVZSEiroa  — At  Providence  Road, 
Media,  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.,  meeting  for 
worship,  11  a.m. 

UADZXO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

STATE  OOAZiEOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 

WAKBZMOTOV—Monthly  Meeting  at  old 
Warrington  Meeting  House  near  Wells- 
vllle,  York  County,  Pa.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m.,  every  First-day. 


TENNESSEE 

KBlirazS — Meeting,  Sunday.  9:80  Am. 
Clerk,  Bstber  McCandless,  JA  5-6705. 

VABXVZUa — Meeting  for  worship,  10:80 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CT 
8-8747. 


TEXAS 

ATTSTZV — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  407 
W.  27th  St.  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

Tiav.T.aa — Sunday,  10:80  a.m^  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.:  EM  8-0295. 

XOnSTOH  — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  Am.,  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

SALT  ZiAKB  OZTT — Meeting  for  worship. 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  282  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CLBAXBXOOK— Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  Am.;  First-day  school  at  ll  a.m. 

UXOOLV — Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
Housa  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  Am.. 
First-day  schoiH,  10  Am. 


;  RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
I  Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Residence  Telephone 

PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2.  PA. 
PEnnvpocker  5-2800 


WZirCEESTBB  — Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  Am. 

WASHINGTON 

SBATTI.B  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  Am.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MEUrose  9988. 


AVAILABLE 


DOMESTIC,  28  years  of  age,  experienced 
laundress  and  seamstress,  desires  work 
by  day  or  week.  Sleep  In  or  out.  Vicinity 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Friendly  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  Wyman  4-5593  evenings. 

MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  CENTER. 
Pleasant,  reasonable  accommodations.  Re¬ 
servations,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio 
Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.F.  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sundays  at  11  Am. 


WANTED 


HOUSEaCEBPER  who  is  a  good  cook  for 
widower.  Pleasant  environment.  Good 
home.  Write  for  Interview,  A.  H.  Dlx,  840 
N.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Morrlsvllle,  Pa. 


LAUBAMOOBB  BOMB,  BZOKMOBS, 
ZITDZAMA,  opening  for  two  retired  Friends. 
Informsl  family  atmosphere,  excellent  food, 
small  group.  Conveniently  located,  vleinity 
of  Earlham  College.  Goi^  cultural,  social 
opportunities.  Board,  $12  per  week;  room, 
15  to  $10  per  week.  Write  Mrs.  Stella  B. 
Cranor,  The  Lauramoore,  504  Northwest  5th 
Street,  Richmond,  Indiana,  for  information. 


J 


A  coaprebNslTt.  ip-to-date  cimafi  •!  Mm 

MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manufacturing  companies  subject  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  la 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  ot 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  COlPOIATIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

b)  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Librand,  Ross 
Bros.  I  Montgomery 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax,  franchise 
tax,  keynoting  every  important  change 
made  therein,  including  pertinent  court 
decisions  up  to  January  1,  1068. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

TKB  LBOAB  ZBiTBLUaBBOBB 
10  South  S7th  Street  * 
BVergreen  a-l5SS 

Cloth  bound  Price  $8.00  (plus  8e  tax) 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA 

ENJOY  REALLY  GOOD  FOOD 

AT  LUNCHEON  OR  DINNER 
Rooms  available.  Guests  may  park  on  ground 
without  charge;  use  driveway  on  4th  Street 
below  Arch. 

Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  In  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
end  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transienta  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Tolepbene  ORumercy  8-9193 


Under  per  tonal  tupervition  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


Elnwood  CoDTalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  Klngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4-16) 


Indian,  cowboy,  magician,  naturalist, 
nurse,  etc.  Riding,  tennis,  aquaplaning, 
swimming,  dramatics,  crafts,  Mseling,  etc. 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 


Lokafront  hotel,  cabins.  Riding,  tennis, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  etc.,  on  Poco- 
tJJ  no's  Fairview  Lake  near  Camp  Len-a-pe. 

IN  THE  POCONOS  115  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHIUDELPHIA 

DAVID  S.  and  MARJORIE  HEDLEY  KEISER-Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrote  5-1682 
Employ  50  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  apply? 


WHAT  should  a  camp  give  a  hoy  or  girl? 

Fun?  Yes,  or  the  camp  won’t  last.  Health  and  skills?  Expected.  Social 
adjustment?  Unavoidable!  A  CAMP,  far  more  than  a  school, 
can  influence  attitudes  and  foster  Ideals. 

The  FARM  and  WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  friendly  attitudes  and  Ideals  may  be  caught 

TIMBERLAKE  for  boys,  9-14  INDIAN  BROOK  for  girls,  9-14 

TAMARACK  FARM,  the  teen-age,  co-ed  work  camp.  Enjoy  50d-acre 
tract  of  Vermont  forest  and  form  land  on  o  mountain  lake. 

Friendly,  relaxed,  informal,  with  carefully-planned  work  projects  for  all. 
Extensive  camperaft,  and  trip  programs,  an  integrated  group.  Indian 
lore,  sports,  square  dancing,  and  general  camp  activities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Webb  Woodstock,  Vermont 
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ON  GRAND  LAKB 
iN  EASTERN  MAINE 


.RROW 
CAMP 


WILDERNESS  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 


ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  Informal  croup  with  In¬ 
dividual  attention  riven.  Quaker 
leadership.  C.I.T.  prorram.  Junior 
Maine  rulde  prorram. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
OAKWOOD  SCHOOL  •  P006HKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  CELO 

Ages  6  to  10 

A  farm-home  camp  in  the  Black  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina  for  20  boys  and  rirU. 
Full  camp  program  of  worship,  work,  and 
play  under  Quaker  leadership. 

Ernest  Morgan,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


PATRONIZE  OVR  ADVERTISERS! 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  2S  miles  of  New  York  provides  a 
well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  In  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaater 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

VERDE  VALLEY 

SCHOOL 

Integrated  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
grams  of  highest  academic  standards. 
Boys  and  girls  gain  understanding  of 
problems  in  human  relations  at  the 
local,  national  and  world  levels.  In- 
tercultural  fleld  trips  to  Mexico  and 
Indian  Reservations.  Grades  9  -  12. 
Accredited.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges. 

165  acres  of  wooded  campus  in 
Arizona’s  beautiful  red-rock  country. 
Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball, 
archery. 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Exciting  camo-&-travel  for  boys  and 
girls,  10-15,  in  the  unspoiled  South¬ 
west.  Fleld  trips  to  Grand  Canyon, 
Painted  Desert,  Petrified  Forest.  Nav- 
aho  Reservation,  Hop!  Indian  villages 
(famous  Kachina  dances).  Living, 
sports  facilities  of  the  School.  Care¬ 
ful  supervision.  Tutoring  available. 

WRITE  BOX  101, 

SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Country  Day  School  for  Boys 


Dedicated  to  Quaker  ideals  of  education  and  life. 
Under  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

While  the  school  is  strongly  college  preparatory, 
it  makes  every  effort  to  help  the  individual  find  and 
develop  his  own  best  capacities. 


Boarding  studonts  from  tho  8th  grodo  through  tho  12th 

Robert  N.  Cunningham,  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 


Four-yoor  kindorgorton  through  12th  Orodo 
CoRogo  Proporotory  Curriculum 

Foandcd  In  184S  by  tho  Socioty  of  Friondo, 
oor  school  eontinueo  to  emphaolM 
intogrity,  frocdom,  simplicity  in  odnestlon 
throngh  concom  for  tho  indlvidnal  otndont. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET^ 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
BsUblUbed  1689 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  college  preparation  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  aim,  personal  guidance  helps  each 
student  to  develop  as  an  Individual. 
Spiritual  values  and  Quaker  principles 
are  emphasised.  Central  location  pro¬ 
vides  many  educational  resources  and 
easy  access  from  the  suburbs.  Friends 
Interested  in  a  sound  academic  program 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaater 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Founded!  1689 

Chartered  by  William  Psnm  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS;  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Children  of  Friends  are  ghrsn  profsrsncs. 
Financial  aid  is  available  for  quoliflod  ap¬ 
plicants  whoso  fomilios  nood  It.  Frionds 
aro  particularly  oncouragod  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummero,  Hoadmastor 
SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STRECT 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


The  Sidwell  Friends  School 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W,  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

This  co-educational  day  school  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  stresses  good  will,  integrity  of 
character,  and  sound  scholarship  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  colleges  best  suited  to  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  A  non-profit  corporation  since 
1935  with  a  majority  of  trustees  Friends. 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 
3825  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  16,  D.  C 


PLEASE  NO’nFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANT  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  giving  both  old  and  new  addreesee.  If  yon  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a  short  time  please  noUfy  your  local  post  offlee  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Joumala  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  os, 
eanaing  eonfnaion  about  your  correet  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  poetage. 

A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

GEORGE  SCHOOL  “ 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 

Candidates  for  admission  for  1959-60  are  now  being  selected  from 
applications  on  file.  Enrollment  will  be  complete  early  in  March. 

Address  inquries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


/ 


ASK  OUR  O  PI  N  ION 
OP  YOUR  SECURITIiS 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  Sew  York  Stock  Excbonge 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILOINO 
Broad  and  Arch  Stroota 
Philodolphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  RepretenMive 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  tho 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewecs 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  MOhawk  4-7118  after  8  p.m. 

For  appointments  with  Karoline  Solmitz, 
M.S.S.,  telephone  LAwrence  6-0762  in  the 
evenings,  8  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOH  SHEHBi,  21 S  Feltoi  Atemw,  Colltagdik.  Pa. 

Mora  than  6  years  of  references  la  fworthmore, 
Po.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  Rrst-class  work  at  reasoiH 
ablo  rotes  .  .  .  over  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  COe 

Member!  New  York  Stock  Exchaage 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Repreienrsrioe 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDINO 
Brood  and  Chestnot  Streets,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INCe 

Ins urance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PAe 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Sayings  and  Loan  Association.  Onr 
acconnu  are  Federally  insured  np  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA, 

Literature  on  requeet 
Frd  a.  Wirnki,  President 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-3576 

Quaker  books,  British  and  American,  biogra¬ 
phies,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  filled  promptly. 
Branch,  ISIS  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


IN  A  RUT? 


Tired  of  the  tame  old  routino?  Need  a  new 
approach,  a  now  vision  or  rovition  of  your 
goals,  actlvitios  or  work?  Telephono  or  writo 
today  for  froo  foldor  J.  S.;  KIngtwood  3-2022 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

546  Rutgors  Avonuo,  Sworthmoro,  Pa. 


THERE’S 
NO  PLACE 
LIKE  HOME! 


A  Meeting  without  a  Meeting  House  is  like  a  family  without  a  home. 
The  Meeting  House  Fimd  of  Friends  General  Conference  helps  young 
Meetings  to  finance  a  home.  And  it  enables  established  Meetings  to  build 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  membership. 

Your  gift  to  the  Meeting  House  F\md  is  a  fine  investment  in  the 
religious  growth  of  our  Society. 


Send  checks  to  FRIENDS  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  designated  for  the 
Meeting  House  Fund. 


THa  LBOAU  INTaLl.iaaNCBR< 


